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ABOUT THIS ISSUE: The concluding section of the report of 
the AEA’s Second National Conference, beginning on this page, is the 
product of the successive labors of the recorders for the conference work 
groups (who provided the raw materials), of Abbott Kaplan, assistant 
director, University Extension, U.C.L.A. (who edited the recorders’ 
reports ), and of the editor of this journal (who undid the good work of 
the others in order to get the report into the available space). We hope 
that, brief as it is, the report conveys something of the spirit and sub- 
stance of the work of a conference that did much to bring the adult edu- 
cation movement into closer relationship with the social realities of our 
time. 

The articles in this issue will, we predict, be widely read and referred 
to both within and beyond the bounds of professional adult education— 
John W. Herring’s “Adult Education: Senior Partner to Democracy” 
for its vigorous challenge to adult educators to remedy the most glaring 
weakness in the content of present programs, Robert E. Sharer’s “The 
Community’s Program of Continuing Education” for its clear presenta- 
tion of 10 characteristics of a sound community-wide program, and 
Monika Kehoe’s “Adult Education on Koje Island” for its graphic de- 
scription of an adult education effort that will be news to almost all of us. 

Finally, we introduce with this issue what we hope will be a con- 
tinuing department, a report to the membership of where he has been 
and what he has seen by the AEA’s peripatetic president, Paul H. Durrie. 


The AEA’s Second National Conference 
A Report 


In our November issue we began a IIT. 


Actions taken after the confer- 
ence by the AFA’s Delegate Assembly 
as a result of the conference discus- 
sions. 

The reason for this sequence is ob- 


report on the AEA’s Second National 
Conference, held at the Kellogg Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. In 


this issue we come to the heart of the 
conference proceedings: 

I. Problems of the adult commu- 
nity that were singled out for the at- 
tention of the adult education move- 
ment. 

Il. Recommendations for AEA ac- 
tion to help adult education workers 
and agencies in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities to the adult community. 


vious enough: If the AEA’s program 
is to focus clearly on helping the 
adult education movement to deal 
with its immediate and long-range 
problems, it must provide opportuni- 
ties for adult educators to define 
these problems and suggest ways of 
meeting them. And if adult educators 
are to gain perspective on their prob- 
lems, they must have epportunities to 
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think through the functions of adult 
education in the present-day world. 

The East Lansing conference tried 

help meet these needs—to enable 
the adult education movement to clar- 
ify the direction in which it wants to 
move, to recognize the obstacles to 
progress, and to provide the AEA 
with the information and the mandate 
necessary for it to help adult educat- 
ors to overcome the obstacles and 
move ahead. 

Six conference groups (called Social 
Issues Groups) explored some of the 
problems facing adults in the present- 
day world. Summaries of these discus- 
sions were communicated to the entire 
conference. Then the implications for 
adult educators working in special 
subject-matter areas or with special 
clienteles were explored in 21 Special 
Interest Groups. Following that, the 


Problems of the 


The range of social problems dis- 
cussed by the conference was neces- 
sarily limited. In order to help the 
conference focus on a few major ones, 
the Conference Planning Committee 
organized groups around six themes: 
International Affairs, Public Affairs, 
Human Rights, Economic Under- 
standing, Effective Personal Living, 
and The Aging Population. 


From the reports of these discus- 
sions we can draw the following pic- 
ture of some of the kinds of problems 
with which adults must learn to deal: 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


On the international level the pic- 
ture is one of a world divided against 
itself, with all-out, destructive conflict 
a perpetual possibility. Communica- 
tion and cooperation between the two 
sides have broken down in one area 
after another. Even within our part 


conference looked at what had been 
done in the Social Issues and Special 
Interest Groups from the standpoint 
of those areas of professional and 
AEA concern that cut across the lines 
of special subject-matters and clien- 
teles. From all these discussions rec- 
ommendations for action were made 
to appropriate organs of the AEA—to 
the Delegate Assembly, the Executive 
Committee, and committees in various 
fields of professional interest. These 
recommendations were screened to 
determine their relative feasibility, im- 
portance, and urgency, and the proc- 
ess of implementing them was begun. 
This report is necessarily a selective 
summary of the main work of the 
conference. It is based on the record- 
crs’ reports of more than 40 confer- 
ence work groups, and on the pro- 
ceedings of the Delegate Assembly. 


Adult Community 


of this divided world communication 
and cooperation are not vet sufficient 
to bring about real understanding 
among the peoples of different nations. 
And what common understandings 
and policies the “free world” has 
achieved are daily subjected to the 
strains put upon them by nationalistic 
attitudes, economic rivalry, the strate- 
gies of the Communist-ruled countries, 
and the struggles of African and Asian 
peoples against foreign rule. 
Responsibility for sharing leadership 
in international affairs has been thrust 
upon the United States because of the 
threats to our freedom and safety em- 
bodied in these international conflicts 
and because of our national interest in 
strengthening and extending demo- 
cratic ways of life wherever possible. 
We find ourselves handicapped in ful- 
filling this responsibility by lack of 
know ledge of other peoples and by a 
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tradition of nationalism that raises 
questions in our minds about the ex- 
tent to which loyalty to the brother- 
hood of nations is compatible with na- 
tional loyalty and the extent to which 
our economic, military, and immigra- 
tion policies should be governed by 
the needs of other nations as well as 
by our own needs. 


The group on International Affairs 
found us desperately needing wide 
participation in studying such ques- 
tions. “It is not only important,” the 
group reported, “to provide resources 
and information in this area, but also 
to stimulate a desire to understand 
and an awareness of the critical im- 
portance of international affairs.” 


THE DOMESTIC SCENE 

On the domestic scene the picture 
is one of great disparity between the 
speed w ith which we make changes in 
our conditions of working and living 
and the slowness with which we pro- 
duce the changes in knowledge, ideas, 
values, attitudes, and human relation- 
ships that changed conditions require. 


Economics and Public Affairs 


The group on Furthering Economic 


Understanding reported that “the rec- 
ognition of the inevitability of the dy- 
namic character of our political, so- 
cial, and economic institutions raises 
the critical question for the citizen: 
In what direction will the changes 
take us? The complexity and immen- 
SITY of our economy necessitates Con- 
sideration of its management so as not 
to sacrifice our democratic institutions 
and values. The important political 1 iss 
sues of the day involve questions of 
finance and economic policy vy. In his ec- 
onomic role each citizen is called upon 
to make decisions which influence and 
shape the character of our political, 
social, and economic institutions. The 
two predominant concepts of our cul- 


ture—democracy industrialism— 
may require an integration that will 
provide a framework from which to 
view the current economic scene.” 

The need for re-examination and re- 
construction of our knowledge, ideas, 
values, attitudes, and patterns of hu- 
man relationships was brought out also 
in the other groups. 

The group on Public Affairs was 
concerned with the fact that our 
problems are running ahead of our 
willingness and ability to cope with 
them. The resultant public apathy 
caused this group to ask: “How can 
public interest in public affairs be de- 
veloped? How can the individual be 
encouraged to become active in public 
affairs? What are the strategic areas in 
which the individual feels that he can 
be effective? How can these strategic 
areas be identified?” 


Personal Living and Aging 

The group on Effective Personal 
Living recognized the difficult prob- 
lems for individual dev elopment posed 
by our changing conditions of life and 
work and urged “the recognition 
within the adult education movement 
of the basic American commitment to 
each individual for the full develop- 
ment of his potentialities. . . . This im- 
plies, among other things, the need for 
developing adequate guid: wince serv- 
ices.” 

One of the recently 
nized trends that call for new knowl- 
edge, ideas, values, attitudes, and hu- 
relationships is the increasing 
proportion of people in the higher age 
brackets. As this proportion increases, 
problems of family relationships, per- 
sonal adjustment, health, economic 
support, and political pressure tend to 
increase. We are as vet only beginning 
to explore the implications these prob- 
lems have for education at all levels. 


Most recog- 
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The group on The Aging Population 
in the United States reported: 

“Because of the complexity of the 
issues involved, it is presently impos- 
sible to state definitely whether we 
should promote and encourage the 
concept of a long working life or en- 
courage retirement from vocational 
activity for a more satisfying use of 
the older years. 

“There is danger in old people or- 
ganizing as an interest bloc to promote 
their own advantage; rather, they 
should organize to help the commu- 
nity as well as themselves and work 
with the community as a whole. 


“Broad versatile education the 
sarly years may be the best prepara- 
tion for later maturitv. However, ad- 
ditional vocational skills occupa- 
tional information may be deferred 
until near the retiring period. There 
are dramatic moments of change in 
the pattern of living (retirement, etc. ) 
which highlight the need for special 
education. 

“We in education recognize the 
physiological and psychological limi- 
tations of the older adult, and within 
those limitations we recognize the po- 
tentials for individual growth ard de- 
velopment. Through creative later life 
the general cultural level of our com- 
munity and nation may be apprecia- 
bly upgraded and individual’s 
need for recognition may be satisfied. 

“A ge-separativeness is recognized as 
more urban than rural, more at the 
present time than in the past. There 
should be opportunities for each age 
group to have friendiy association 
with other age groups, and yet the in- 
dividual should have the right to 
choose the group or groups in which 
like to participate. This 
vary from time to time, 
activity, and from 


he would 
choice may 
from activity to 
group to group.” 


Human Rights and Freedom 


When ability to adapt to changing 
conditions or to adapt these conditions 
human needs and aspirations lags 
behind the rate of change, the result- 
ing frustrations lead to the twin evils 
of fear and scapegoating. In such an 
atmosphere neither domestic nor in- 
ternational problems can be diagnosed 
objectively and dealt with w isely. The 
tendency is to huddle together under 
the purely mythical protection of tri- 
bal shibboleths and slogans, and to 
blame the evils of the day on any who 
are so foolhardy as to threaten our 
fear-born conformity with the irritant 
of new or unpopular ideas. 

The conference planners recognized 
the wide-spread concern of Americans 
for the preservation of basic freedoms 
by providing for a group meeting on 
Human Rights. “Human Rights,” this 
group reported, “are those which 
guarantee the individual equal oppor- 
tunity to develop his capacities and 
contribute effectively in society, sub- 
ject to. his responsibility to ensure 
others the same rights.” 

The following were identified as the 
factors preventing full realization of 
human rights: 

“A. Pressure towards unwarranted 
conformity: denial of freedom of 
thought, of the right to be different 
(or to differ), of the right to investi- 
issues; censorship 
groups, ‘100% 


gate controversial 
by special interest 
Americanism.’ 

“B. Prejudice discrimination: 
restrictive covenants, quota systems, 
segregation, restrictive memberships, 
denial of service, dual-standard school 
systems, denial or lack in housing, em- 
upgrading, education. 

Barriers to communication: so- 
cultural, racial, reli- 
gious, ethnic, age, sex; lack of under- 
standing; lack of information. 
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“2: Manipulation of power for the 
purpose of serving special interests. 

“E. Limited participation in politi- 
cal action (by such groups as educat- 
ors). 

“F. Limited participation in devel- 
opment of curriculum and program. 

“G. Control and use of public funds 
for adult education by special pressure 
groups. 

“H. Dominance of materialistic val- 
ues: neglect of ethical and spiritual 
values.” 

Orher groups expressed concern 
about the pressure for conformity as 
this affects our ability to solve our 
social problems. 

Che group on International Affairs 
asked: “What is the effect of fear, 
suspicion, and prejudice on local edu- 
cational groups? Why does the incon- 
sistency exist between behavior and 
the professed national attitude?” 

The group on Furthering conomic 
Understanding remarked that “Aca- 
demic freedom is involved in the 
teaching of economics.” 

Che Special Interest Group of Li- 
brary Adult Education Workers, con- 
cerned about current efforts at book 
censorship, suggested that the AFA 


adopt a policy statement similar to the 
Library Bill of Rights and support li- 
braries which become involved in in- 
tellectual freedom cases. 

The Special Interest Group on 
Adult Education Programs in Group 
Work Agencies reported that “. .. we 
are all victims of the present fear of 
Communism, which greatly interferes 
with the presentation of information 
regarding communism and Russia, the 
kind of magazines to which we sub- 
scribe, and ready access of the public 
to authoritative information. Along 
the same line a concern was expressed 
over unobjective news reporting in 
press and on radio—but little attention 
was given to It. 

A good deal more attention was 
given to this matter, however, in the 
Special Interest Group on Public Af- 
fairs. This group proposed that the 
AEA co-sponsor (with local civic or- 
ganizations) a series of “Communica- 
tions Clinics” which would “study the 
Way newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations gather, report, edit, 
and interpret the news, and analyze 
how the ordinary citizen forms judg- 
ments about what he reads, hears, and 
sees via the mass Communications me- 
dia.” 


Il. Recommendations on Program and Policy 


Enough has been said to indicate 
the nature of the social concerns that 
background for the con- 


thinking about the 


provided 
ference members’ 
problems of dev eloping a ‘more effec- 
tive adult education movement. This 
section of our report will present the 
important recommendations 
made to the AEA by the special inter- 
est groups and the groups dealing with 
adult education problems that cut 
across special interest lines. 


Labor Education. No specific rec- 
ommendations reported. The group 
concluded, however, that educational 
services to labor groups by public in- 
stitutions should be (1) tailored to 
meet the needs of specific groups, (2) 
(in a union hall, 
for example), and (3) taught in a 
manner mutually agreed upon. Educa- 
tional institutions should have a spe- 


cial responsibility for developing new 


conveniently located 


methods and exploring new areas. 
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Library Adult Education Workers. 
Recommendations: That the AEA 
adopt a policy statement on censor- 
ship and academic freedom; create a 
committee to implement such a policy 
statement; there should be library rep- 
resentation on Professional Standards 
Committee; there should be a means 
of exchange of information on train- 
ing programs; point up need and op- 
portunity for cooperative program 
planning in educational radio and tele- 
vision, and the need for evaluation and 
research techniques and methods for 
adult education programs. 


In addition to making recommenda- 
tions, the library group volunteered to 
take responsibility for (a) pointing 
out areas of particular need for the 
publication of readable material (e.g., 
economics, labor, public and interna- 
tional affairs), and (b) selecting suit- 
able materials in the various areas of 
adult education interest. 


Rural Adult Education Workers. 
Recommendation: that the AEA take 
steps toward the development of a 
tvpe of rural area test program that 
will parallel the Test Cities program 
currently supported by the Fund for 
Adult Education. 


Adult Education Programs in Group 
Work Agencies. Recommendations: 
use group work agencies as avenues 
of research in the group work process; 
the Area Organization and Confer- 
ences project should involve more 
group work agencies on area and re- 
gional levels in educating peopié in 
planning and participation; AEA com- 
munications should identify 
work agencies as a part of the adult 
education movement; AEA should 
help to develop cooperation at the 
local level between adult education 
agencies and community action enter- 
prises; AEA should recruit more 
members among group workers. 


group 


Education Councils. 
Recommendations: that AEA, in its 
field services to local communities, 
emphasize functional operation of 
adult education councils; consider 
need for new, flexible approaches to 
type of organization suitable to each 
community; accept challenge of help- 
ing citizens to develop skills in taking 
action on social issues and problems 
of their communities; establish chan- 
nels of communication for the ex- 
change of community experience; 
have due regard for danger of multi- 
plying organizations; give attention in 
terms of organizational effort to pro- 
fessional consciousness and standards 
in adult education. 


General Adult Education in Col- 
leges and Universities. Recommenda- 
tions: that the Area Organization and 
Conference project help college and 
university general education programs 
achieve greater integration with their 
communities; that the AEA sponsor 
self-surveys of the adult education 
functions presently carried on by col- 
leges and universities; that the AEA 
publish the results of research in this 
area presently being conducted by the 
Association of University Evening 
Colleges’ Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults and the Na- 
tional University Extension Associa- 
tion; that the AFA publish a bibliog- 
raphy of materials of assistance to 
teachers and administrators in adult 
education; that AEA study successful 
techniques of adult education devel- 


Local Adult 


oped over the years by agricultural ex- 
tension field workers. 


Adult Education in Industry. No 
specific recommendations. The report 
indicates that this group discussed at 
some length the application of tested 


adult education principles to the spe- 


cial circumstances and objectives of 
industrial training programs. One of 
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the group’s conclusions: “There is a 
great need for involving people in the 
planning of any programs. This may 
involve a compromise between organi- 
zational and individual needs.” 


Home and Family Life. Recommen- 
dations: that a survey be made of the 
public and private agencies to discover 
those with programs of adult educa- 
tion for home and family living; that a 
committee be created within the AEA 
after the completion of the above 
survey, to facilitate the establishment 
and functioning of advisory councils 
on the national, state, and local levels 
in the field of family life education, 
and to serve as a clearing house and 
encourage coordination of the efforts 
of these agencies, that the AEA ap- 
point a standing committee on home 
and family living to examine the role 
of family life education in the adult 
education movement; that the In- 


Service Training Committee of the 
AEA make a study of successful lay 
leadership programs in this field and 


make a report of them available; that 
the In-Service Training Committee or 
the Research Committee set up a pilot 
demonstration of leader training or 
find a community that will conduct 
such a demonstration; that the AEA 
develop slide films showing some 
means of training lay leaders in family 
life education; that the AEA provide 
an Opportunity on the program of fu- 
ture annual conferences for considera- 
tion of problems in home and family 
life education; that the Evaluation 
Committee give some assistance in ex- 
ploring sound bases for evaluation of 
the effectiveness of programs; that the 
AEA encourage coordination of edu- 
cation for home and family living by 
the various agencies involved. 


Health Education for Adults. Major 
recommendations: that the AEA take 
leadership in emphasizing all aspects 


of health in adult education program- 
ming and actively take the initiative 
in establishing working relationships 
with all health agencies; that AEA and 
the health agencies work together to 
create a climate allowing free discus- 
sion of any issues; that the Research 
Committee include in its program 
studies in the area of health education 
and assist in developing appreciation 
of the importance of research in 
health education; that a study be made 
of (a) the effects on people’s attitudes 
and behavior of the intensive use of 
mass media as applied to health prob- 
lems, and (b) the place of health edu- 
cation in the total adult education 
program at the community level; that 
the Communications Committee con- 
sider devoting one issue of Adult 
Leadership to health education and 
that it include reference to health edu- 
cation programs and trends in ADULT 
EDUCATION. 


Adult Education for the Armnied 
Forces. Recommendations: that AEA 
provide local communities with infor- 
mation on educational opportunities 
available to personnel in the Armed 
Forces; that there be an interchange 
of information on research on meth- 
ods of increasing and prolonging par- 
ticipation in adult education programs. 


International Affairs. Recommenda- 
tions: that in addition to its program 
in workers’ education Unesco’s 1953- 
54 program at the International Cen- 
ter include a two weeks’ seminar for 
adult educators; that another interna- 
tional corferernce in follow up of 
the 1949 Elsinore conference be held 
in 1954; and that the international 
seminar, proposed above, serve to plan 
the international conference; that the 
AEA initiate cooperation with adult 
education associations of other coun- 
tries through the establishment of an 
consultative 


informal, ex»vloratory, 
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committee made up of representatives 
of adult education associations of va- 
rious countries; that the next annual 
conference of the AEA be devoted to 
consideration of substantive issues of 
foreign policy and the implications of 
these for local adult education pro- 
grams; the conference be held in New 
York City, if feasible, the latter part 
of January, to avoid conflict with UN 
week and to permit use of the facili- 
ties and resources of the UN; that 
AEA recommend to governmental 
and private agencies involved in the 
exchange of persons programs that 
their services be better coordinated; 
that the AEA offer to such agencies 
the services of the AEA, through its 
Washington office, in helping to plan 
itineraries of professional adult edu- 
cators from other countries, and oth- 
erwise assist to make their visits in 
this country as profitable as possible; 
that AEA make a strong, public state- 
ment reaffirming traditional 
American faith in civil liberties and 
freedom of expression and deploring 
all efforts to suppress free discussion 
of controversial issues; that an effort 
be made to evaluate some of our adult 
education programs in the field of in- 
ternational affairs. 


Community Organization. Recom- 
mendations: that AEA field repre- 
sentatives work with representatives 
of both formal and informal adult ed- 
ucation groups in local communities, 
whether through exploratory confer- 
ences or through on-the-spot assist- 
ance, toward improvement of commu- 
nity organizations, that programs be 
instituted for training community or- 
ganization leaders in techniques for 
intergroup action (but this recom- 
mendation was not addressed to ary 
organized group); that the AFA con- 


sider calling a conference of superin- 
tendents of schools, chief librarians, 


college and university presidents to 
consider the role of their institutions 
in community adult education coun- 
cils. 

Public Affairs. Recommendations: 
that the AFA approve the proposed 
public affairs project (referred to ear- 
lier in this report); that the AEA pub- 
lish a public affairs manual; chat 
Leapersuip devote one special 
issue or sections of each issue to public 
affairs; that AEA make a statement of 
principles taking a strong stand on 
freedom of inquiry. 

Education for the Aging. Recom- 
mendations: that the AEA stimulate 
research with reference to the capaci- 
ties, attitudes, and interests of older 
people, means of motivating people of 
all ages to learn about aging, criteria 
for evaluation of programs, and edu- 
cational methods and facilities suita- 
ble for older people; that AEA pro- 
vide an information clearing house on 
education for aging and on meetings 
and conferences in this field; that 
AEA provide consultation service to 
adult educators, organizations, and 
communities in regard to education 
for aging; that AFA encourage ap- 
propriate training and scholarship as- 
sistance for persons expecting to work 
in this field; that AFA develop a phi- 
losophy regarding the place of older 
people in American society, in the 
family, and in the local community. 

Civil Defense. No specific recom- 
mendations reported. In this group 
Leon H. Weaver, assistant to the di- 
rector, Training Operations Division, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
outlined the need of the civil defense 
program for assistance from adult ed- 
ucators and adult education agencies, 
and pointed out advantages to adult 
education programs resulting from 
cooperation with civil defense authori- 
ties. Additional information may be 
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obtained by those interested from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington 


Human Relations. WRecommenda- 
tions: that AEA offer to help partici- 
pants in the Council of National Or- 
ganizations to establish criteria by 
which to test whether their member- 
ship practices are in harmony with 
their professed principles; that AFA 
establish a permanent Human Rela- 
tions Committee to build awareness of 
human relations problems and to be a 
resource to other organizations and 
individuals. 

Mass Media. Recommendations: 
that the AEA establish a Committee 
on Mass Media; that the AEA encour- 


age the establishment of training pro- 


grams for educators and laymen in 
techniques of program preparation for 
television; that the Evaluation Com- 
mittee take note of the need for eval- 
uation of the use of mass media in 
adult education. 


Fundamental Education. Recom- 
mendations: that AEA set up a per- 
manent Committee on Fundamental 
Education; that AEA cooperate with 
the Office of Education and other 
agencies in the development of a fun- 
damental education project in the 
United States; that AEA actively sup- 
port federal literacy education legis- 
lation and urge the Commissioner of 
Education to fill the position of Spe- 
cialist in Adult Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Education for the Foreign-Born. 
Recommendations: that AEA channel 
to state and local public school admin- 
istrators information showing the 
need for educational service to the 
foreign-born, and that such informa- 
tion be pointed toward their primary 
responsibility to develop and maintain 
a sustained program, that AEA pro- 


vide staff services and organize a 
Board of Consultants on Education 
for the Foreign-Born for the purpose 
of evaluating programs in this field; 
that AEA take steps to assist in the 
adequate preparation of lay workers 
for teaching the foreign-born; that 
AEA work with American colleges 
and universities in the development of 
adult education courses for the train- 
ing of educators of the foreign-born 
on graduate, undergraduate, and lay 
levels. 


Museums and Art Galleries. Recom- 
mendations: that the AEA build up its 
membership among museum person- 
nel; that the Research Committee 
study ways of making use of museum 
resources in all subject- matter fields 
of adult education. 


Professional Standards. Recommen- 
dations in preparation. This group 
concluded that: (1) Standards are 
needed to guide the selection of pro- 
fessional full-time and part-time adult 
educators. (2) Laws and regulations 
governing the employment of adult 
educators need to be studied and 
brought in line with realities. (3) The 
nature and proper function of the 
edult educator need to be studied 
relation to his need of institutional or 
organizational protection. 


Research. Recommendations: that 
the AEA seek support for a project 
involving the compilation of statistics 
on adult education activities, the inter- 
pretation of research findings relevani 
to adult education, the development 
of pilot experimental research in adult 
education, and the publication of im- 
portant research findings; that repre- 
sentatives of AEA committees having 
research proposals be enabled to con- 
sult with relevant social scientists; that 
the Research Committee stimulate the 
collection of survey materials and the 
development of criteria for selecting 
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competent researchers; that the AEA 
clarify the action, education, and re- 
search roles of adult education prac- 
titioners; that the Research Committee 
include more practitioners, rotated 
from various adult education fields. 


In-Service Training. After com- 
mending the AEA and the Fund for 
Adult Education for their contribu- 
tions to the in-service training of adult 
education workers and urging that 
their activities in this area be contin- 
ued and expanded, this group went on 
to recommend to the AEA these ad- 
ditional activities: “Make whatever 
changes in the In-Service Training 
Committee might increase its effec- 
tiveness; collect and disseminate infor- 
mation about all kinds of training aids 
(examples: bibliographies, handbooks, 
audio-visual aids, etc.); promote visi- 
tation and observation of promising 
programs; find out from adult edu- 

cators the exact nature and conditions 
of the help they feel they need; make 
sure that the eventual consumers of 
training have a share in its planning; 
work through existing constitutions 
and organizations, but if necessary 
supplement their efforts by organizing 
ad hoc training programs; undertake 
pilot training programs “to get there 
fustest,” but supplement these with 
trainer-of-trainer programs “to get 
there with the mostest;” encourage 
evaluation in all training enterprises; 
add whatever personnel are necessary 
to the Association to carry out the 
foregoing proposals. Special attention 
is invited to needs for leadership train- 
ing in education for the foreign-born, 
in family life education, in fundamen- 
tal education, in gerontology, and in 
the preparation of television programs. 


Communications. Recommendations: 
that the AEA have a single Publica- 
tions Committee so that editorial poli- 
cies may be coordinated and resources 


for producing our periodicals may be 
fully utilized; that the AEA make 
available materials and information in 
those areas where they are difficult to 
obtain; that the AEA consider the de- 
sirability of making available a hand- 
book or manual on adult education for 
beginners in the field (this might be a 
cumulative handbook including mate- 
rials from Aputt Leapersuip); that 
AEA publications provide more re- 
ports of community and group experi- 
ences and better and more frequent 
reports of the work of AEA commit- 
tees; that AFA publications encourage 
people in related fields to become 
identified with the adult education 
movement; that the AEA develop 
filmstrips to aid in the training of lay 
leaders. 

Field Services. Recommendations: 
that the AEA establish an information 
clearing house; that the AEA extend 
and add to its field services as rapidly 
as needed resources become available; 
that present field services be better 
publicized and subjected to evaluative 
research; that the AEA urge the Of- 
fice of Education to give adult edu- 
cation a larger place in its program. 


Administrative Groups 


A number of other groups con- 
cerned with various aspects of the ad- 
ministrative functioning, financial sta- 
bility, and m embership development 
of the Association met during the con- 
ference. Their work has contributed 
to the deliberations of subsequent 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly 
and Executive Committee. As a result, 
the Executive Committee and staff are 
giving priority attention to improve- 
ments in membership recruitment, the 
administrative and committee struc- 
ture of the Assocation, and communi- 
cation between the AEA and the total 
field of adult education. 
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lll. Actions by the Delegate Assembly 


The first full-term Delegate Assem- 
bly met at East Lansing immediately 
following the meetings of the confer- 
ence groups. To handle the flood of 
recommendations referred to it, the 
Assembly divided into five working 
committees, each of which prepared 
proposals for action by the whole As- 
sembly. The names of these working 
committees indicate the matters they 
dealt with: (1) Delegate Assembly 
Operations, (2) Constitutional and 
Legal Issues, (3) AEA Program, (4) 
AEA Policies, (5) AEA Administra- 
tive Affairs. A number of recommen- 
dations from the conference work 
groups were routed directly to the 
AEA Executive Committee or oper- 
ating committees for further consid- 
eration. Only those dealing with basic 
AEA policy were brought to the Del- 
egate Assembly. 

A significant departure from usual 
parliamentary procedure was experi- 
mented with in this Delegate Assem- 
bly meeting. By general agreement, 
motions were withheld until after rec- 
ommendations had been introduced 
and finally discussed. In this way, in- 
tentions were clarified, background 
facts were given, and alternatives were 
explored before a motion was formu- 
lated. The motion, therefore, repre- 
sented the final thinking of the dele- 
gates, and awkward amendment pro- 
cedures were avoided. 

The following extracts from the 
summary report of the Delegate As- 
sembly have been selected because of 
their significance for AEA program 
and policy: 


AEA Annual Conferences 

New York City was selected as the 
site for the 1953 Conference, to be 
held during the last two weeks of Oc- 
tober on dates that will avoid conflict 


with United Nations Week and other 
large national conferences. 

The conference theme recommend- 
ed for consideration by the Confer- 
ence Committee is “Adult Education’s 
Problem: How Shall People Learn to 
Work Together in the Community, 
the Nation, the World?” 

It was recommended that provision 
be made in planning the conference to 


take advantage of such conference lab- 


oratories as the UN and its agencies 

and New York City and its cultural 

complex to: 
Observe others trying to work 
together 
Call on experts in collaboration 
techniques 
Confer on what we see and hear 

Crystallize findings useful in our 

fields of operation, such as: 

(a) fundamental education, from 
the under-privileged laborer 
to the inadequately prepared 
maker of world policy 


liberal education, from the 
school room or town library 
to the mass audience of the 
national hook-ups and_ the 
Voice of America 

education for economic com- 
petence, from the home and 
job level to world trade 


health education, from the 
village to the geographic re- 
gion 

skill training, fromm the shop 
or field to the parliament or 
international conference table 


The AEA Conference Committee 
was instructed to present to the Dele- 
gate Assembly in 1953 proposals for 
the 1954 annual conference program 
for consideration and adoption. 
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Policy on Legislation 


The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to prepare a definite state- 
ment of policy and procedures con- 
cerning action by the AEA to influ- 
ence legislation, this statement to be 
circulated among the membership for 
their suggestions and then to be sub- 
mitted to the 1953 Delegate Assembly. 
The Executive Committee was au- 
thorized to take interim action regard- 
ing legislation on which there is gen- 
eral agreement within the adult edu- 
cation movement, provided such ac- 
tion is consistent with principles enun- 
ciated in the report of the work group 
on AEA policy. 

The following statement of guiding 
principles was submitted by the work 
group: 

“The Policy Work Group recog- 
nizes that there will be occasions when 
the AEA will want to voice its ap- 
proval of legislation which is vital to 
the cause of education or democracy; 
that there will be times when it will 
wish to take a strong stand against leg- 
islation which threatens the founda- 
tions of our democratic society. 

“However, it believes that the en- 
dorsement or disapproval of legislative 
proposals should not become a pri- 
mary function of the AEA. Such ac- 
tion is a potent weapon in the battle 
for crucial issues, a weapon which can 
become dulled by too frequent use. 


“Used indiscriminately on minor is- 
sues in which there may be consider- 
able room for differences of opinion 
among educators, such a weapon can 
become a divisive factor in an organi- 
zation which vitally needs cohesive- 
ness and solidarity in the cause of 
adult education. 

“Legislative proposals are frequently 
complex. They sometimes have legal 
or other significance e which is not 
readily apparent. They require careful 


study and knowledge of facts not in- 
cluded in the proposals themselves. 


“For all these reasons the policy 
work group believes that basic policy 
and procedures need to be developed 
regarding the circumstances under 
which AEA will endorse or disap- 
prove legislation. It feels that a care- 
fully considered policy cannot be de- 
veloped in the brief time available at 
this conference.” 


Policy on Intellectual Freedom 


An AEA Comnmnittee for the Preser- 
vation of Intellectual Freedom was 
created, which shall: 

“Discover ways and disseminate in- 
formation by which adult educators 
can help preserve or recreate the envi- 
ronment in which American problems 
can continue to be faced and resolved 
by the procedures proper to a free 
people. 

“Discover ways and disseminate in- 
formation to facilitate group and in- 
ter-group organization for the above 
end at both national and local levels 
irrespective of the existence of any 
immediate crisis. 

“Explore the means and desirability 
of offering to adult educators dis- 
charging this function some measure 
of security through organization at 
the national and local levels by adult 
education and kindred agencies. 

“Enlist adequate funds for its stud- 
ies and actions, including local action 
for the preservation of the American 
heritage. 

“Utilize existing chsanels of com- 
munication such as Adult Leadership 
and Aputt Epucation for early dis- 
cussion of and guidance in these prob- 
lems. 

“Initiate through the AEA Commit- 
tee on Research high level social and 
psychological research relevant to 
these problems.” 
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The Delegate Assembly instructed 
that the following preamble to the re- 
port of the work group on AEA Pol- 
icy should be forwarded to the E-xec- 
utive Committee for its guidance in 
implementing this action: 

“In a rapidly changing intellectual 
and emotional climate certain things 
happen to individuals and groups. 
Among these, individuals and groups 
may and do suffer unconscious para- 
lyzing influence and conscious fears 
which confuse our thinking, vitiate 
our moral courage, and ultimately de- 
stroy our effective ce in the dyna- 
mism of free societies. Especially do 
these influences increase the difficulty 
of organizing intelligent, unified, and 
directed opposition to what Justice 
Douglas has called “the alarming trend 
toward conformity.” 


International Adult Education 
Movement 

The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to take action as promptly as 
possible to bring about closer cooper- 
ation with adult education organiza- 
tions of other countries through the 
establishment of an informal, explora- 
tory, consultative committee made up 
of representatives of adult education 
organizations of various countries; this 
committee to provide the opportunity 
and channels for international contact 
among adult educators for exchange 
of materials, ideas, problems, and per- 
sonnel (as recommended by the Elsi- 
nore Conference), possibly looking 
forward to the development of a 
World Adult Education Association. 

It was recommended that 
UNESCO's 1953-54 program at the 
International Center include a two- 
week seminar for general adult edu- 
cators concerned with the problems 
and interests of the broad field of gen- 
eral adult education; that another in- 
ternational conference be held in 1954 


in follow-up of the 1949 Elsinore con- 
ference, and that the 1953-54 seminar 
serve as a means of planning the 1954 
conference; and that the AEA urge 
the U. S. delegation to support these 
recommendations at the next general 
conference of UNESCO. 

In discussion it was emphasized that 
these recommendations were not in- 
tended as criticism of the present em- 
phasis on workers’ education by 
UNESCO, but rather are positive ex- 
pressions of hope that the base of 
UNESCO’s adult education program 
can now be broadened. 


Exchange-of-Persons Program 


The Delegate Assembly urged the 
improvement of the exchange-of-per- 
sons program by the following ac- 
tions: 

) That the AEA recommend to 
and non - government 
agencies involved in the exchange- of- 
persons program that these agencies 
more effectively coordinate their serv- 
ices to achieve, to a greater extent, the 
objectives of the exchange-of-persons 
program. We recommend that this be 
facilitated by a self-survey by the 
agencies concerned and that recom- 
mendations be forwarded for consid- 
eration of interested agencies. 

(2) That the AEA offer to govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the ex- 
change of persons the staff services of 
the AFA, through its Washington of- 
fice, in helping to plan itineraries of 
persons visiting from other countries, 


and otherwise help to make the visits 


of professional: adult educators as 
profitable as possible. We suggest that 
this may be accomplished by periodic 
planning sessions between the AEA 
Washington office and the State De- 
partment and other agencies con- 
cerned, and not necessarily by direct 
contact by the AFA office. If, after 
study, it is determined that there is 
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need for direct service, then the Offi- 
cers and Executive Committee will ex- 
plore ways and means of establishing 
such service. 


Other Actions of General Interest 

The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to urge the U. S. Office of 
Education not only to fill the vacancy 
of Specialist in Adult Education, but 
also to expand its activities in the en- 
tire adult education field, including 
that of education for the aging. It was 
also recommended that the AEA of- 
fer its services in the needed support 
of this work. 

The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to assist in the support of the 
enactment of forthcoming legislation 
for adult literacy education, subject o 


the guidance of the statement on pol- 
icy concerning legislation previously 
adopted. 

The recommendation was adopted 
that each member of the Delegate As- 
sembly be regarded as a field repre- 
sentative of the AEA and that he be 
urged to take whatever action seems 
appropriate in his state and commu- 
nity to interpret the purpose and 
structure of AEA to his constituency 
and to do what he can to expand the 
membership of this organization. 

The Elections Committee and Ex- 
ecutive Committee were instructed to 
consider ways and means, including 
constitutional changes if necessary, to 
provide greater representation of in- 
formal groups in the policy-making 
bodies of the AEA. 


Conference Program Participants 


L. H. Adolfson, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Aaron Aronin, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, Chicago, IIl. 

Dorothy Bendix, Public Library, De- 
troit; Mich. 

R. J. Blakely, Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 

Leland P. Bradford, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Leslie F. Brown, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elbert W. Burr, International Harv- 
ester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dale FE. Butz, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

Harold M. Byram, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 

Evelyn Carrington, Children’s De- 
velopment Center, Dallas, Texas. 


Angelica W. Cass, New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 
Sophie V. Cheskie, Public Schools, 

Highland Park, Mich. 

Eleanor G. Coit, American Labor Ed- 
ucation Service, New York City. 
Arthur P. Crabtree, New York State 

Education Dept., Albany. 

Vernon Dameron, Edison Institute, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

John L. Davies, lowa Adult Fduca- 
tion Association, lowa City. 

Marjorie Delavan, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health, Lansing. 

Wilma T. Donahue, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Thelma A. Dreis, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Lee Durham, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Paul H. Durrie, Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Eleanor Emerson, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kathryn Fox, Adult Education Coun- 
cil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phillip EF. Frandson, Adult Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

M. L. Frankel, Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, New York City. 

Samuel D. Freeman, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New York City. 

Loleta Fyan, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Harvey Genskow, Shorewood Op- 
portunity School, Shorewood, Wis. 

Ida Goshkin, American 
Project, Chicago, Ill. 

Public 
Wavne, 


Heritage 


Graham, Schools, 


Mich. 


Russell M. Grumman, University of 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
Richard F. Hamlin, Y.M.C.A., Om- 
aha, Neb. 
Louise Hammil, Public Schools, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 
John A. Hannah, Michigan State Col- 
; lege, Fast Lansing. 
Fdgar L. Harden, Michigan State 
College, Fast Lansing. 

Leslie P. Hardy, University of Ak- 
ron, Akron, Ohio. 
Andrew Hendrickson, 
University, Columbus. 
John B. Holden, Michigan State Col- 

lege, East Lansing. 

Everett Hosman, University of Om- 
aha, Omaha, Neb. 

Cyril O. Houle, University of Chi- 
‘cago, Chicago, Ill. 

Robert B. Hudson, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. 

Hiram Hunn, Des Moines, lowa. 

Herbert C. Hunsaker, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Armand L. Hunter, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 


Ohio State 


Clarence D. Jayne, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

Cynthia M. Jones, University of 
‘Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Abbott Kaplan, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Bernard Kashdan, Adult Education 
Council, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homer Kempfer, National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C. 

Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Russell J. Kleis, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, Adult Educa- 
tion Association, Chicago, IIl. 

Loy LaSalle, Michigan Council on 
Adult Education, Lansing. 

Glenford W. Lawrence, 
Commons, Chicago, 

Robert A. Luke, Adult Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mary S. Lyle, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 

Dee Maier, lowa State College, Ames. 

Morton Malter, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

Ralph McAllister, Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Howard Y. McClusky, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

H. Curtis Mial, N. Y. State Citizens 
Council, Syracuse. 

Lucy S. Morgan, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Grace L. Morley, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, San Francisco, Cal. 

Col. Henry J. Y. Moss, Department 
of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Alice Myers, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Chicago, III. 

Henry F. Nugent, State Department 
of Education, Providence, R. I. 

Jess S. Ogden, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 

Albert Owens, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Foster Parmelee, Business Educational 
Directors, New York City. 

Henry Ponitz, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing. 

Alice D. Pressey, Columbus, Ohio. 

Everett Preston, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Wesley Pugh, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, Cal. 

R. J. Pulling, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 

Hew Roberts, State University of 
lowa, lowa City. : 

Lawrence Rogin, Textile Workers 
Union of America, New York City. 

Robert Schacht, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Walter P. Schroeder, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 
Benjamin Shangold, New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 
Robert Sharer, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

Paul Sheats, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Robertson Sillars, Adult 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Everett Sop, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Ralph B. Spence, Columbia Univers- 
itv, New York City. 

Per G. Stensland, Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas. 


Education 


Helen Steinbarger, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hamilton Stillwell, Rutgers Univers- 

itv, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Gordon Swanson, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul. 

Stanley Sworder, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 
Clark Tibbitts, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Roger H. Van Bolt, Edison Institute, 

Dearborn, Mich. 
Cdr. W. A. Walker, Department of 
Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth Warncke, Kent County Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Florence Weeman, Michigan 
Telephone Co., Detroit. 
Gladvs A. Wiggin, 


Bell 


University of 


Mary land, College Park. 


Edith Whitfield, Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation, New York City. 

Harold Wilcox, Michigan Adult Ed- 
ucation Association, Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Frank Woerdehoff, State Board for 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison, Wis. 

Joan Wolfram, Council en World 
Affairs, Dayton, Ohio. 

Orto Yntema, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo. 
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Dear Editor: 
It is my understanding that John Herring’s paper, “Adult Educa- 
Senior Partner to Democracy, will be published in the January 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

I should like to take this 
written to Mr. Herring, namely 
on the subject I have ever read. 


tion, 
issue of 
occasion to say to you what I have 
that it is one of the finest documents 


We in the CIO have been carrying on an adult education program 
for many years. It is not an academic or a theoretical program. It is 
geared to action and service. We have found, on the basis of our exper- 
lence, that only such a program can achieve the best possible results. 

Education in citizenship is not a static thing which you can learn 
only from your text books. It is something which you breathe and live, 
in close contact with the people, our city halls, our court houses, our 
state legislatures, our social agencies, our factories, our unions, etc. The 
idea is to get out and do. This is nothing new, of course, but it must 
be emphasized again and again as John Herring does in his paper. 


Sincerely, 


Leo Perlis 
National Director 


CIO Community 


Adult Education: 


DULT EDUCATION, of course, began 

when Adam stubbed his toe. But in 
its modern, self-conscious form as an 
organized American movement its an- 
nals run little more than a quarter cen- 
tury. Surrounded by no little dignity 
and amidst an aura of Great Expecta- 
tions, the clans gathered in the early 
20’s to form the American Association 
for Adult Education. At about: the 
same time, and independently, ‘ the 
schools Jaunched an impressive pro- 
gram of Americanization, expanding 
into a multitude of fields. Now, thanks 
to a few sagacious and persistent lead- 
ers, the streams have come together in 
the unified Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. 


Senior Partner to Democracy 
John W. Herring 


A Triumph and a Default 

The record to date merits two head- 
lines: “Phenomenal Gains” and “Ma- 
jor Default.” 

The default is in the department of 
res publica. Adult Education (so la- 
belled) has failed notoriously, blithely, 
and tragically to make an important 
contribution to the enlightenment of 
our democracy during three of our 
most distressed decades. 

The record admits of little if any 
debate. Adult education set itself two 
high goals. First, to help people do the 
more or less personal things they love 
to do (or which serve their self im- 
provement)—to cook, sew, paint, 
weld, print, decorate, type, keep ac- 
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counts, make cabinets, act, play, sing. 
Second, to help them gain the light 
and the will needed in exercising fully 
their functions as neighbors and as 
citizens in a self-governing society. 

In the first respect, the record is 
rich and inspiriting. In the second, it 
is dismayingly bad. 

The statistical story is sufficient evi- 
dence. In community after community 
the records show 1%, 5%, an occa- 
sional 10% of the total organized adult 
education program dealing with the 
economic, the governmental, the social 
planning, the world problems of our 
democracy. 


Why the Default? 


Some of the reasons for the default 
are fairly obvious. 

First, adult educators tend to reflect 
the hyper-individualism which is a 
lurid splash across our cultural pat- 
tern. Trained to measure the achieve- 
ments of individuals, it is hard to 
switch strategy and lose oneself in a 
team attack on a common problem. 


Second, three-quarters of the people 
who teach adults are doing it on the 
side. Frayed from battling with the 
young during the day time, they mus- 
ter their residual energies for an eve- 
ning task that needs the fresh and ere- 
ative touch. Small wonder they tend 
to succumb to that pious and labor- 
saving hoax: “We give the people 
what they want—and they don’t want 
political science.” The uncomfortable 
truth is that people do want the 
deeper insights into the business of liv- 
ing and sharing in the social whole 
but, by and large, they don’t seek 
them through courses of the evening 
school type. Thus the overtaxed adult 
education planner sets his sails to the 
quick and ready demand, and com- 
forts his weary soul with the statis- 
tics of zooming enrollments. 


Third, a companion cause to the 
above is that the evening school man- 
ager doesn’t find time to do a quality 
job with the small group of people 
who are particularly alert to what’s 
happening. Like the radio planner, 
he’s under heavy pressure to aim his 
shots towards the easy market. He 
pays an exorbitant price for this. The 
effect is galloping mediocrity—and an 
almost complete black-out of the 
“hard” subjects; economics, world 


policy, political affairs, philosophy. 


Fourth, social education walks on 
thin ice. Most of the pleasing, personal 
things we do in evening school could 
be done with few alterations in Mos- 
cow. But government, human rela- 
tions, education, the economy, the 
processes of democracy, can only be 
studied or debated in a relatively free 
country. They are the particular stuff 
of the ticklish business of democratic 
living. Actually, they’re difficult to 
get at even here; yet with nerve, tem- 
pered by skill, we can take a good 
crack at them. But the crippling truth 
is that many adult educators have 
been schooled in neither the skill nor 
the itching desire to tackle them. 

Fifth, much more fundamental than 
all the above causes, is the fact that 
the big idea of adult education in a 
free society, its role as senior partner 
to the effective functioning of that so- 
ciety, isn’t taken seriously. It has been 
built into an exterior, streamlined 
body design, but has never been in- 
stalled in the actual power plant. To 
say that we proclaim the great pur- 
pose of winning the battle of democ- 
racy via education and then build our 
fighting strategy around Typing I and 
Typing II would be unfair. Yet it has 
an acid smack of truth. 


Time to Take Stock 


We have reached the hour of inven- 
tory. Not only is there a quarter cen- 
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tury of experience fairly clearly 
spread before us, but the new unifica- 
tion of adult education forces invites 
diagnosis. The timeliness of a fresh job 
of thinking is also accented by the fact 
of the investment of the Fund for 
Adult Education in an expanded effort 
to serve several great social causes: 
world peace, better schools, a more 
soundly democratic and_ effective 
economy, better human relations, and 
the improvement of democratic proc- 
esses. Never before in the history of 
the American people has so great a 
material resource been aimed towards 
so difficult and basic a social program. 

This program lies in the field where 
we stand in default. How do we go 
at it? What facts and knowledge do 
we have to work from? 


The Facts in Hand 


Probably the most striking fact is 
this: while the adult education pro- 
grams of the more formally organized 
types (courses, evening schools) have 
accomplished little in the social field, 
other programs not labelled ‘“‘adult ed- 

cation” and using different methods 
have accomplished a great deal. To 
mention a few: the League of Women 
Voters, workers’ education, the sem- 
inars of the Committee for Economic 
Development, Agricultural Extension, 
Councils on World Affairs, etc. 

What are the appeals in this miscel- 
lany of activity that are missing in the 
evening school? 

The first appeal is that of social pur- 
posiveness, the chance to work with 
others in thinking through a problem 
of great common interest. 

The second appeal is that many of 
these activities are more or less di- 
rectly connected with getting some- 
thing done. 

The third appeal is that these activi- 
ties have the dynamic of group feel- 


ing—a phenomenon that many class- 
room teachers and lecturers have been 
slow to appreciate, as witness the fact 
that extra-curricular in pedagogical 
nuance remains extra. 

Another appeal which stands out 
vividly in several of these informal ac- 
tivities is that they are built on a real- 
istic strategy of discov ering people of 
special abilities and of leadershp qual- 
ity. The assumption that democracy 
must operate always on the theory 
that everybody is a doctor is as pro- 
ductive of disaster as the older vogue 
of self-elected aristocracies. There is a 
vast role for superior ability, call it 
the true aristocracy or the cream of 
democracy. Much of our hope is 
pinned to the belief that democracy, 
served well by life-long education, 
will bring a reliable superiority of 
brains and social conscience to the 
surface. 

Another fact stands out strikingly: 
the near fatal consequences of believ- 
ing that the professional public school 
educator should by some species of 
royal inheritance c -all the shots in adult 
education. Measured against the for- 
mal programs, the social vitality of 
the informal programs led by doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, housewives should 
teach a lesson. 

The first half of the lesson is that, 
as of now, we should largely outlaw 
present concepts of professionalism 
both in the make- up of program plan- 
ning boards and in picking teachers 
and administrators. Those present 
concepts add up to a belief that adult 
educators should be a modified ver- 


sion of the school teacher stereotype 
and should stem from the same pro- 
fessional stalk. In adult social educa- 
tion, to date, the evidence supports no 
such easy conclusion. 


The second half of the lesson is that 
immediate beginnings should be made 
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on new training programs with a rad- 
ically changed approach. This ap- 
proach should start, not from the pre- 
dilections and the loyalties of the edu- 
cator, but with a description of the 
job to be done and with an analysis 
of the people who have been good at 
it. It should resolutely keep the ques- 
tion open as to whether we aim at 
producing professional educators or 
whether we need a new professional 
X species compounded perhaps of a 
mixture of “group worker, “edu- 
cator,” and “action organizer.” What- 
ever the outcome, our fetters of habit 
should be cut as we approach it. And 
the only way to cut the fetters is to 
insure that the keenest of the so-called 
laymen who have done excellent work 
carry an even share in the planning. 


A Functional Community Program 


Taking our cues, then, from the na- 
ture of the social job on our hands and 
from the present stock of known facts, 
what kind of community program of 
adult education shall we set up? Four 
suggestions are here offered: 

(1) The program should be func- 
tional. That is to say, it should not be 
an arrow shot into the air, but a series 
of activities geared into the actual so- 
cial living of the community. 

(2) The planning group (adult ed- 
ucation council) should be taken hot 
from the stove. They should be the 
people who are in the fight—the fight 
for tangible community gains, and the 
fight for ideas. The dilettante, temper, 
the hack profession: al lost in a skein of 

“techniques,” are like mildew on the 
loaf. 

(3) Search the woods for the right 
executive. The right kind is scarcer 
than hens’ teeth. If we narrow the 
search to a single profession, we’re 
sunk. 

(4) Put the case for action-educa- 
tion to every live interest in your 


community and ask for real money. 
Don’t be afraid to tap the municipal 
government, the board of education, 
the welfare department. After all, 
they’re ours. Let’s not kid ourselves 
that an adequate job of community 
adult education is going to be done 
under a chicken-feed budget by “shar- 
ing ideas” and maintaining a “calen- 
dar.” If we can persuade the Commu- 
nity Chest that there is more in this 
life than Health and Welfare have 
dreamt of, mayhap the forces of social 
work—the great initiators of wide 
community cooperation—will put a 
shoulder to the fiscal wheel. 


The Functional Approach 

A functional program has a triple 
job—on paper. In actuality it has a 
single job with three elements scram- 
bled together: (1) constructing solid 
piers of thought and values to build 
upon; (2) working out proposals and 
laying plans; (3) executing them. 

The common error is to erect walls 
between education, planning, and ac- 
tion. The effect is to change this triad 
into verbalizing, doodling, and blun- 
dering. It was soundly said that you 
can’t speak the truth unless you say 
everything at once. The triple job of 
the functional program should be 
spelled in one word: education- 
planningaction. 

The fishermen in the Antigonish 
movement who meet in. discussion 
groups and work out plans for coop- 
erative marketing and home-building 
are engaged in functional adult edu- 
cation. They can eat its fruits, smoke 
pipes under its consequences. And Fa- 
ther Coady, without benefit a certifi- 
cate, is a brilliant educator. 

What Are the Community's 
Functions? 

They can be verbalized according 
to taste, but the following will illus- 
trate: 
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(1) Good government with effec- 
tive citizen participation. 

(2) Developing wide understanding 
of world affairs and policies. 

(3) Dealing with the near and the 
far issues of the economy. 

(4) Improving human relations— 
intra-family, intergroup, inter-racial. 

(5) Participation of citizens in com- 
prehensive physical planning. 

(6) Operating a comprehensive 
program of recreation, parks, play- 
grounds. 

(7) Fostering the people’s arts, 
drama, dance, music, painting, crafts. 

(8) Planning and developing serv- 
ices in welfare and physical and men- 
tal health. 

(9) Cooperation of all towards bet- 
ter schools and colleges. 

(10) Developing the basic people’s 
culture: history, science, language, 
the philosophy and method of democ- 
racy; literature and poetry. 


For Example: 


We can start with any one of these 
10 community jobs and ask ourselves: 
“What, exactly, do we do about it, 
adult-educationally?” The communi- 
tv’s economic life is a good case to ex- 
periment with. 

Functionally, we begin by asking: 
“what’s the job to be done?” It is to 
improve the work life, the productive 
life of the community. 

How to attack this job? As a-non- 
partisan agency, it is not our job to 
sell unlimited free enterprise, Keyne- 
sian economics, collectivism. It is to 
get people to study together and work 
together to get a better understanding 
of problems and work towards their 
solution in the light of the best evi- 
dence that can be brought to bear 
from all angles—consumer, business, 
labor, industry. 


There are three kinds of things we 
can do towards that end, three things 
that should be continuously  cross- 
ruffed. 


1. Build a substantial base of under- 
standing and values. For example, use 
the following round-table and seminar 
devices: 

A University College seminar series 

co-sponsored by industry and labor 

on the general economic picture. 

(University College, University of 

Chicago, conducts such a project. ) 

Take a leaf from the Committee on 

Economic Development which has 

brought public school educators to- 

gether for a one month summer 
seminar. 

Employ tke semantic witchery of 

the “Great Books,” “Great States- 

men” technique in a “Great Econ- 
omists” series. 

2. Improve the general public’s 
stock of knowledge and tone up the 
general climate of interest. Examples: 

Economic discussions in forums 
and on radio. 

Economic exhibits in public places, 
developed by art groups, putting 
facts in pictorial form, models, etc. 


3. Promote action and semi-action 
programs. Patently, a general commu- 
nity adult education council cannot 
undertake partisan action as generally 
understood. But the methods of non- 
partisan action are numerous and may 
result in more solid gains than partisan 
pressure. The following are examples 
of many possible types: 

Discussions scheduled elec- 
tions. 

Conduct polls on issues and report 
results widely. 


near 


Involve executives in training insti- 
tutes which will have influence on 
their policies and their handling of 
human relations. 
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Point out problems requiring atten- 
tion to municipal authorities. 
Provide a community platform for 
all political candidates. 


These “action” measures can also be 
used in fields other than the economic. 
Among the great variety of projects 
which are action-flavored are: 
A study by a citizens’ committee 
of Causes of Industrial Peace.* 
Courses in industrial and labor rela- 
tions, foremen training, etc. 
Studies by citizens’ committees of 
such problems as the following: in- 
dustrial plant location in reference 
to community planning; develop- 
ment of shopping areas in outlying 
centers; work opportunities for 
women, part-time; dispersion of in- 
dustry to outlying areas; the com- 
munity’s tax structure. (Note ex- 
tensive use of citizens’ committees 
by municipal governments: Kansas 
City, Portland, Me., Chicago, and 
by the State of California). Reports 
by citizens’ committees can be re- 
ferred widely to the general public 
for discussion. 
Conduct an institute of commu- 
nity-industry relations, coopera- 
tively sponsored by management, 
labor, and general citizenry. 
Schools, recreation, and other com- 
munity facilities and services should 
be viewed in relation to workers’ 
welfare. 
Explore part-time gainful employ- 
ment for retired people. The star- 
tling increase in the life span may 
mean decades spent in slow dying 
if opportunity for creative effort is 
not found. 
The functional idea can be applied 
in any field. For example, in under- 


*See “Causes of Industrial Peace under 
Collective Bargaining.” National Plan- 
ning Association. A series of six case 
studies. 


standing world affairs action-flavored 
measures such as international ex- 
change of visitors, formation of 
United Nations Associations can be 
taken. Other fields crammed with such 
possibilities are good government and 
working for better schools. 


All the People 


A functional community program 
must forego the luxury of nibbling. 
The community’s jobs belong to all 
the people. Education’s role does not 
deal with creating islands of cultural 
salvation. Its mission is to reach to- 
wards the whole community: all the 
leadership, all the rank and file. To 
carry out this mission the adult edu- 
cation council must develop a strategy 
of community-wide penetration. The 
tactics are many. The more or less 
proven measures include: 

(1) Cooperative planning of all the 
agencies, not simply within the 
charmed circle of the obvious profes- 
sionals, but with full help of the vig- 
orous lay leaders. 

(2) Decentralization through neigh- 
borhood units. Some exist and can be 
used. Others must be formed. Pat- 
terns differ: New York City is build- 
ing around school units, Kansas City 
around neighborhood community 
councils, Chicago around a complex 
of regional efforts, Cleveland around 
welfare-sponsored divisions. The func- 
tional adult education program must 
be inseparably tied to the movement 
to revitalize neighborhoods. 

(3) “Program Service” to the le- 
gion of existing groups. The Schenec- 
tady community program has reached 
300 of its 1100 groups, offering “a 
speaker, a film, a discussion leader, 
discussion aids on any subject, on any 
date, in any location.” This is a highly 
significant penetration into many hu- 
man interests and groups. 
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(4) Extensive and imaginative use 
of the mass media. Philadelphia edu- 
cation has initiated a television pro- 
gram. New York State is planning a 
public chain of telecasting stations. 
Adult education should move boldly 
towards the maximum use of air, cel- 
luloid, and newsprint. 


The Hard Way 


A functional community program 
of education and action is hard sled- 
ding. The normal human procedure 


when an obvious but difficult truth is 
turned up is to call it an axiom—and 
“let it lay.” The great imper rative of 
linking education and action, brought 
by John Dewev under the white light, 
is a case in point. We have been prone 
to honor the truth with the Grand 
Amen—and then store it in the Amen 
Corner. 

But man’s salvation lies in using the 
truth he has, and adult education’s 
stern job is to offer free people the 
chance to walk in the light rather than 
lunge on in the murk. 


The Community's Program of Continuing Education 
Robert E. Sharer 


Continuina 


Goon. TRENDS are like tides. They 
“tug at our preconceived notions 
and prejudices. When in full flood 
they sweep away these barriers to 


man’s progress. 


One of the most significant social 
trends of this century has been the 
growth of adult education. In EF ngland 
and in Scandinavia adult education has 
changed completely the political and 
social character of entire nations. In 
Germany and in Russia whole popula- 
tions have been persuaded to accept 
predetermined ideologies as a personal 
and a national way of life. In Amer- 
ica, the adult education movement has 
retained such peculiarly native char- 
acteristics as great diversity, decen- 
tralized control, demecratized pro- 
gram planning, and emphasis upon in- 
dividual needs and interests. 

As the American nation approaches 
social, economic, and cultural matur- 

y, the nature of the adult education 
movement becomes increasingly im- 
portant. In spite of the centralization 
of political authority and emphasis 
upon size in many of our economic 


Education Service, 


Michigan State College 


enterprises, the community continues 
to maintain its social importance as 
the operating unit in our American 
cultural structure. The several states 
have delegated to local political units 
the responsibility for public education. 
The community remains the trustee 
for the state in matters educational. 
There is nothing illogical, therefore, 
about conceiving adult education as a 
community enterprise. 

Many attempts have been made to 
define adult education. Since adult ed- 
ucation in the United States is still 
characterized by marked flexibility 
and changing objectives, it is futile to 
attempt a definitive statement. There 
are, however, several essential charac- 
teristics which a desirable program of 
adult education should possess. Ten of 
these characteristics are listed in this 
statement as constituting the minimum 
structure for a community program of 
adult education. 


Ten Essential Characteristics 
The primary characteristic is a 
foundational philosophy. 
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The basic philosophy of an educa- 
tion program determines its perma- 
nence, its quality, and its effectiveness. 


Three principles must be included in 
an acceptable philosophy of a commu- 
nity program of continuing education. 


(1) Adult education is of major im- 
portance. This statement does not 
lessen the significance of elementary, 
secondary, or higher education. Tr 
contends that our American educa- 
tional system should include a fourth 
level of organized education which is 
not subordinate to any of the gener- 
ally accepted levels. Adult education 
has been accepted as being important 
because it is designed to improve the 
quality of living of individuals. Now 
the societal functions of adult educa- 
tion are being recognized as adding 

vastly to its importance. 

(2) Within the community there 
must be acceptance of specific roles in 
continuing education. The public 
school system has been assuming a 
major responsibility for adult educa- 
tion in the community. No other 
agency possesses comparable facilities, 
equipment, trained personnel, and fi- 
nancial resources for serving the edu- 
cational needs of all citizens. The pub- 
lic school is not the only means of 
adult education in the community, but 
potentially it is the most effective. 
Herein lies a challenging opportunity 
for public educational leadership to 
invest time, energy, and creative ef- 
fort. This statement does not preclude 
the acceptance of other important re- 
sponsibilities in adult education by the 
library, government agencies, or lay 
organizations. 

(3) Adult education must be solidly 
based upon the deeper needs of citi- 
zens and of our American community 
life. Superficial and frivolous pro- 
grams, educational stunts, headline- 
seeking projects, and banner-waving 
campaigns have no place in a continu- 


ing education program concerned 
with the solution of individual and so- 
cial problems in the 20th Century. 

A community program of continu- 
ing education must have approaches 
which are educationally sound. 

Adult education is education. Its 
purposes are identical with the pur- 
poses of public education in the 
United States. There have been many 
interesting and challenging statements 
of the goals of public education. A 
statement of the goals for adult educa- 
tion might be the following: 

To add to the stature of men’s 
minds through discussion and ex- 
change of ideas; to increase the abil- 
ity of adults in making intelligent 
group decisions; to develop compe- 
tency in the art of working together 
for group benefit; to enhance and re- 
inforce the influences which tend to 
integrate and improve family living; 
to give direction and meaning to com- 
munity living through wider participa- 
tion in le adership roles and in demo- 
cratic planning; to include interests 
and all persons of all ages 
within the scope of the services of lo- 
cal schools; to encourage wider use of 
the principles of group development 
in adult learning. 


needs of 


In any effective program of contin- 
uing education there must be provi- 
sion for the discovery and training of 
effective leadership. 

There exists in many states a reser- 
voir of trained adult education lead- 
ership in the faculties of colleges and 
universities and in state departments 
of education. These resources provide 
consultative services to community 
programs. The improvement of the 
quality of local leadership remains a 
crucial task. It is upon the shoulders 
of community leaders that the respon- 
sibility falls for program planning, for 
involving people in program building, 
for determining direction of pro- 
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grams, for obtaining public support, 
and for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of educational quality. 

Clarification of permissive legal au- 
thority for adult education is needed 
in many states in order to provide for 
the complete assumption of roles 1 
adult education by public agencies. 

Independent agencies and private 
organizations have long attempted to 
fill in the gaps in community pro- 
grams which should be filled by public 
agencies such as the school system. 
The lack of such delegating authority 
through permissive state legislation is 
a serious block to overall community 
programs. Of course, it is desirable 
that such legislation be consistent with 
the framework of the state school 
code. There should be clarification of 
such items as authority for hiring lay 
and professional teachers, qualifica- 
tions for certification of teachers for 
adults, teacher retirement provisions 
for teachers of adults, 
facilities, and utilization of 
school funds. 


use of school 
public 


Continuing education must be pro- 
vided with adequate financial support. 

Adult education programs and serv- 
available in the commu- 
nity on a basis which neither excludes 
any person or restricts needed services 
because of cost. This seems to point 
the way to an ever-increasing share of 
responsibility for continuing educa- 
tion to be borne by schools and pub- 
lic institutions. It also indicates that 
more and more the state must-assume 
a part of the financial responsibility 
for providing continuing education 
for its citizens. 


ices must be 


Continuing education is character- 
ized by a constantly expanding scope 
of program and by a continually 
changing content. 

The recognition of this peculiar 
characteristic is important if pitfalls 
are to be avoided. 


In three areas adult education must 
continue to advance. These are voca- 
tional education, general adult educa- 
tion, and participation in community 
studies and community action proj- 
ects. 

In other areas there is urgent need 
for rededication of leadership and re- 
direction of programs. Adult educa- 
tion can well promote wider interest 
and participation in content fields 
such as: study of American ideals and 
American beliefs through democratic 
citizenship, including participation in 
civic affairs, intelligent voting, under- 
standing public issues, recognition and 
understanding of pressure groups; 
study of our national foreign policy; 
study of national defense, security and 
military policies, and problems such 
as civil defense; understanding of eco- 
nomic issues and policies, including 
controls over wages, prices, materials, 
and currency, problems of produc tion, 
distribution and consumption, and 
management and labor relations. 

Sull another content area which is 
being given more vigorous attention 
is that of communication skills. Adults 
need to learn how to read with greater 
skill, how to read to glean ideas, how 
to listen critically, how to write to ex- 
press ideas, how to talk convincingly 
and clearly, how to interpret data, and 
how to understand graphic presenta- 
tions. 

A program of continuing education 
must be concerned with the continu- 
ous improvement of the quality of the 
program. 

A very effective method for im- 
proving the quality of adult education 
would be the development of an over- 
all, cooperative program of in-service 
education of all leadership personnel 
involved in the program. 


This program could be conducted 
as a joint service of the local schools, 
the state colleges, and the state depart- 
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ment of education. Its aim would be 
to serve both as a stimulus to pro- 
gram development and as a practical 
leadership training program. Among 
those included in this proposed train- 
ing program would be the staff of the 
state department of education; mem- 
bers of the staff of state agencies .en- 
gaged in adult education; university 
and college faculties; public school ad- 
ministrators, adult educators, and 
teachers. 

Lay community leaders and teach- 
ers (persons with special skills, college 
graduates with skills not actively used, 
professionally trained persons, persons 
with hobbies) would be provided with 
opportunities for training in leader- 
ship skills. Another group which 
would be included in the program 
would be the elected and appointed 
community leaders and officials. 

Such a program should include the 
philosophy of how and why education 
of all adults, how communities are 
moved to action, simple, workable 
techniques for adult learning (through 
demonstration and participation) such 
as discussion, film forums, and role 
playing. It is often stated that the laws 
of adult learning are no different from 
the basic laws for learning at any age. 
The fact still remains that many suc- 
cessful elementary, high school, and 
college teachers are failures as teach- 
ers of adults. The training program 
must include practical suggestions for 
using the experience of adults as part 
of the learning process, and of recog- 
nizing the effect of maturity upon the 
interests of learners. 


A community program of continu- 
ing education needs a sound admini- 
strative structure. 

In most communities the organiza- 
tional pattern of adult education is ex- 


tremely chaotic. The emergence of 
the director of adult education and 
the acceptance of his role as a com- 
munity leader serves both to simplify 
and to complicate community admin- 
istration of adult education. Some plan 
must be found which will permit the 
public school director of adult educa- 
tion to assume a major role as a com- 
munity leader and, at the same time, 
permit the unhampered development 
of programs of other agencies and or- 
ganizations. A sound administrative 
pattern would encouarge coordination 
of special programs for special groups 
such as parents, older youth, indus- 
trial workers, agriculturists, illiterates, 
aliens, and the aging. It would fix re- 
sponsibility for continuity in planning 
and for the establishment of long- 
range goals. 

Provision for continuous evaluation 
is the ninth desirable characteristic. 

Evaluation must involve the direc- 
tor of adult education, teachers of 
adults, community leaders, technicians, 
and university specialists. It must also 
involve the consumers, who are the 
people of the community. 


A desirable program of continuing 
education must provide for research. 

Research in continuing education 
should be such as to encourage experi- 
mentation in program planning, in de- 
veloping new techniques and ap- 
proaches to problems. It should seek 
out ways to increase the velocity of 
interchange of ideas and practices in 
adult education. It should discourage 
crystallization and mechanization of 
adult education programs. Research in 
continuing education on the commu- 
nity level should make available the 
findings of research on the campuses 
of the state institutions of higher 
learning and of the great national pro- 
fessional organizations. 
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Adult Education on Koje Island 


Monika Kehoe 


Bureau of Adult Education 


7 QUESTION of prisoners of war re- 
mains the major stumbling block 
peace in Korea, while the admin- 

istration of their encampment on Koje 
Island continues to be of interest to 
readers of American newspapers. In 
spite of columns of unfavorable criti- 
cism of coddling and mal-administra- 
tion, the penal policy set up for the 
governing of men on Koje Island 
probably represents the most humane 
and enlightened treatment of prisoners 
of war ever known in the history of 
armed conflict. This is not to say that 
individuals have not failed in their en- 
forcement of that policy. But even 
then, the magnitude of the difficulties 
they faced provides certain extenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

One of the outstanding features of 
this modern approach to the handling 
of enemy captives is the education 
program provided for them by the 
UN Command. Organized under the 
supervision of the Chief of the Civil 
Information and Education Section of 
the American occupation in Japan, it 
began to operate in the island camps 
early in 1951. As one of the largest 
adult education projects ever to be 
undertaken in one community, it was 
bound to present problems of propor- 
tionate size. How big these would be, 
no one could then envisage. 


The Students 

The most interesting part of any 
education program is, of course, the 
students. In the case of the Koje 
Island undertaking this was doubly 
true. For those of us charged with the 
responsibility of schooling them, these 
adults made up what was undoubtedly 
the most fascinating student body on 
record. Preliminary investigation re- 


New York State Education D 


epartment 


vealed that the POW group was made 
up mainly of illiterate, male,' Korean 
and Chinese rice farmers in their 20’s 
and 30’s.2 We knew something, too, of 
their “captive” psychology and more 
particularly of their traditional Orien- 
tal attitudes toward education. We as- 
sumed—since we had to start with as- 
sumptions anyway—that if we could 
overcome their hostility they would 
be well motivated for learning. Since 
most of us who then made up the pro- 
gram-and-production staff had worked 
in the Far East before, we thought 
that if we could get through their 
general aintipathy to Westerners and 
surmount the barriers engendered by 
enemy war propaganda, we would 
have one of the most eager bodies of 
students ever enrolled in any school. 
We based our conclusion on our 
knowledge of their hunger and respect 
for learning as the prerogative of the 
privileged, ‘and we guessed that study 
would offer them a welcome relief 
from the dull routine of imprison- 
ment. 


Class Attitudes 


With further experience we found 
all this to be true, but we also discov- 
ered new obstacles to class participa- 
tion that we hadn’t anticipated and 
which are surely unique in adult edu- 


cation history. In addition to the fa- 
miliar Eastern authoritarian classroom 

There were some female prisoners 
on the mainland, but no education pro- 
gram was provided for them. 

“Some boys as young as seven and < 
few old men had been picked up in fe 
hasty net of front line capture; but, al- 
together, they were a relatively small 
number. 
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situation, in which the teacher’s word 
is never questioned and the student is 
entirely unresponsive at the same time 
that he is absolutely receptive, we 
faced other less common hazards to 
democratic group discussion proce- 
dure. Where, except in a POW com- 
pound school, would a student be 
threatened with assault by his fellow 
classmates if he showed any interest in 
the course work? And yet this was 
one of the principal deterrents to self- 
expression by members of the group. 
They were not stony-faced and apa- 
thetic because of lack of interest, 
custom, or plain stupidity; they were 
silent for survival. Their lives, they 
knew, might be at stake. The presence 
of this great divergence of political 
allegiance was possible because of the 
way in which the captives had been 
taken and quartered. In the confusion 
ard haste of combat, when there was 
no time or means to interrogate those 
who surrendered, and no way to dis- 
tinguish North from South Korean, 
Nationalist from Red Chinese, it was 
often necessary to include civilian al- 
lies among the captured. 

Faced with the fact of the infiltra- 
tion, south of the 38th parallel, of 
large numbers of guerilla fighters dis- 
guised as civilians, the UN forces 
could not risk cases of mistaken iden- 
tity. The composition of the student 
body was, therefore, much less simple 
than might be suggested from the ele- 
mentary classification by sex, occupa- 
tion, and age. For other reasons, based 
on the arrangement and security of 
enclosures and compounds, it was not 
possible to classify students according 
to levels of schooling. With such limi- 
tations it proved necessary, in the be- 
ginning, to enlist the help of the one 
per cent of the university-trained 
POW’s to serve as instructors. Even 
among these, further careful selection 
was made. 


The Materials Production Division 


But before we go any further into 
the more interesting human aspect of 
this unprecedented educational effort, 
let us look in more detail at its organi- 
zation. We have given a general de- 
scription of the student body. Accord- 
ing to the original plans, the ag and 
programming headquarters 1 Tokyo 
was to produce the necessary mate- 
rials for the camp operation, or “the 
field,’ where the actual instruction 
would take place. The staff of this 
Materials Production Division was 


composed of ten professional educat- 


ors—mostly Americans—divided into 
two branches, a Korean and a Chinese. 
Fach of these had two bi-lingual 
members who were responsible for 
their respective language editions of 
the weekly text- pamphlet. These su- 
pervisory personnel were assisted by 
some 30 or more “native” workers in 
each branch, who filled posts as writ- 
ers, translators, editors, calligraphers, 
and illustrators. A clerical (American ) 
and a custodial (Japanese) force com- 
pleted the headquarters office which 
was located on one of the most pleas- 
ant of the small Japanese estates pre- 
empted by the American occupation. 
The flow of production in_ this 
headquarters evolved as_ personnel 
were recruited and experience of use 
in the field tailored the pattern for im- 
proved materials. The schedule al- 
lowed for the printing of one text- 
book per week. When good “native’ 
writers were available, this text orig- 
inated with them in Chinese or Ko- 
rean, as the case might be. The out- 
lines of content which they were 
asked to develop were drawn up at 
joint meetings of the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental professional staff. By this ar- 
rangement it was hoped that a closer 
approximation to the Oriental habits 
of thought and expression might be 


achieved. This original draft was then 
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worked over by the “native” editors, 
writers, and translators and channeled 
up through the bi-lingual American 
supervisors of the respective branches. 
They rechecked the translation for ac- 
curacy and took care of whatever re- 
writing was necessary on the English 
version. This final English version was 
then approved and used by the chief 
of the division as a basis for the lesson 
plan. This plan, designed to cover the 
week in which the particular text was 
charted for use in the field, was also 
translated into Korean and Chinese 
and was intended to assist the inexpe- 
rienced teachers and acquaint them 
with modern adult education tech- 
niques. Besides a simplified abstract of 
the text, it contained suggestions on 
the arranging of classes, the use of 
audio-visual aids, and questions for 
discussion or for theme assignment— 
for the time when both might be pos- 
sible.’ Since this guide was also de- 
vised for the American field supervis- 
ors, it included hints on experimental 
evaluation procedures. 


The Field Operations Division 


In the camps the educational per- 
sonnel were divided into an Evalua- 
tive Branch and an_ Instructional 
Branch. The supervisors in both were 
Americans while the instructors, as 
noted before, had to be drawn in the 
beginning from the ranks of the 
POW’s themselves. Gradually, as 
qualified Korean and Chinese bilingual 
teachers were found, it was possible to 
relieve the POW’s from their awk- 
ward and sometimes uncomfortable 
position of seeming to serve their cap- 
tors. Now that most of the Koje 
Island camp difficulty is public knowl- 
edge, it is easy to understand why the 
prisoners did not make the best possi- 


, for that matter, 


No pencils, paper, or 
any school equipment was available. 


ble corps of instructors, even though 
as individuals they may have occasion- 
ally been gifted teachers. They were 
already marked as probable “collab- 
orators” because of their agreement to 
teach at all and were, of course, intim- 
idated by their fellow prisoners from 
showing any initiative in classroom 
procedure. 


Instruction—Method and Staff 


Added to these discouraging pres- 
sures working against any possibility 
of group discussion was the habit of 
conducting all classes by the lecture 
method. In this system, common 
throughout the Far East, the instruc- 
tor either reads a prepared lecture or 
reads from a printed text. There is no 
pattern whatever for the exchange of 
advocated by Western peda- 
As a result, the method of in- 
struction in the POW classes was al- 
most exclusively that of reading from 
the text. The teacher, according to his 
analysis of his own predicament, could 
not, in this way, be blamed by his 
classmates for the content of his 
words, and yet he was fulfilling the 
honorable and coveted assignment of 
“songsangnim” or professor. He fig- 
ured, too, that he was not antagoniz- 
ing the camp administration, a consid- 
eration which he thought it politic not 
to lose sight of under the circum- 
stances. Because of the lack of accred- 
ited bilingual personnel who could be 
relied on to give authentic interpre- 
tations of classroom activities, the 
sympathies of POW teachers had to 
be carefully considered in order to 
guarantee that the teacher’s rostrum 
should not be turned into a_ political 
platform and used to inflame the other 
who might further 
Even so, the teachers’ 
difficult to maintain 
framework as it 
1951, 


ideas 


gogy. 


prisoners cause 
disturbances. 
position was 
within the security 


existed on the island in before 
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the core Communists were removed 
and the non-enemy captiv es separated 
from the regular POW’s. 


Communication Hazards 


Recorders, who were non-POW, bi- 
linqual personnel of established loy- 
alty, acted as checkers and attended 
all classes. These staff members also 
served as interpreters when American 
supervisors who could not speak Chi- 
nese or Korean addressed classes or 
demonstrated teaching methods. As 
with any bi-lingual educational pro- 
gram, the matter of interpretation and 
translation proved to be a constant and 
serious problem. The Field Operations 
Division relied chiefly on the record- 
ers for information on classroom ac- 
tivities and for help in solving cross- 
cultural communication — difficulties. 
They also worked with the evaluation 
staff in trying to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction. 


The Classroom 


The physical setting for this opera- 
tion was, as might be expected, far 
from ideal and certainly not calculated 
to stimulate scholarship. In the begin- 
ning tents had to serve as classrooms. 
This was during the hot, dry weather 
when a desert-like climate prevails in 


South Korea. Later “school” build- 
ings were constructed and strung with 
Army. blanket partitions to separate 
classes. Through the winter students 
sat on the ground, barefoot and im- 
passive, flanked by rows of the pre- 
cious shoes they had received from the 
camp administration. Even after the 
“education centres” were built, the in- 
structional groups continued to be too 
large, sometimes running as high as a 
thousand in one lecture. Temporary 
attempts at dividing classes into 
smaller units by the device of hanging 
blankets between them had only re- 
sulted in greater confusion as the 


voices of all lecturers were heard at 
once. Finally a public address system 
was installed, but it was still hard to 
know how much of the material was 
reaching the audience. Ordinary West- 
ern evaluation methods, administered 
through translation and oral interpre- 
tation were, under such circumstances, 
obviously inadequate and without va- 
lidity. 


Course Content and Curriculum 


The question may arise: Why, if 
the POW’s were largely a collection 
of illiterate farmers, was textbook ma- 
terial introduced at all? The answer 
is that even a literacy course must 
have some content. Furthermore, as- 
sessment of the needs of our learners 
revealed that they required some 
training in fundamental principles of 
health and hygiene. They wanted to 
know more about rice farming, soil 
and lumber conservation, the 
larger aspects of world geography and 
Oriental history. All of these subjects 
lend themselves better to written 
treatment than to audio-visual descrip- 
tion alone, and the most articulate of 
our students could read. They would 
be most likely to read aloud to the 
others, to discuss the material with 
them, and command their respect. 
Topics such as public sanitation or 
“family life in a non-paternalistic so- 
ciety’ were also presented with sup- 
porting films running Chinese or Ko- 
rean sound tracks. As might be ex- 
pected, films played a large part in 
our program. Each two-hour class pe- 
riod had two or three films scheduled 
for showing.’ 

The curriculum included, besides 
the literacy program, material usually 


30th movie and radio entertainment 
were provided for the camps, and edu- 
cational programs were sometimes broad- 
cast during recreation hours from the 
UN-controlled. station in Pusan. 
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as basic education. Poster 
presentations tried, for example, to 
give a graphic understanding — of 
money value and the relative buying 
power of a unit of work in different 
nations of the world. Several booklets 
were issued on the UN, explaining its 
organization, function, and aims. Some 
effort was made to give vocational 
training—shoe cobbling, for instance— 
which might be immediately useful in 
daily living. In the regular camp work 
crews, the POW’s on-the- job 
training in carpentry and construction 
and in other practical subjects such as 
road building, mechanics, cooking, and 
various types of agriculture. These 
practical lessons were, of course, much 
easier to teach by demonstration, 
without translation or interpretation, 
than the “book learning” of the aca- 
demic courses. Arts and crafts were 
very popular and several of the com- 
pounds were decorated with POW 
art work. 


described 


As all phases of the program devel- 
oped and we gathered more experi- 
ence with our occasionally unruly 
charges, efforts were made to improve 
the materials as well as the methods of 
instruction. We gave new teachers an 
orientation course to prepare them for 
their unprecedented assignment, and 
we wrote elaborate lesson plans for 


their benefit. We compiled discussion 
guides for the films that we for- 
warded to them as aids to their class- 
room work. We even recruited a Lau- 
bach specialist to help us produce 
graded readers for the literacy pro- 
gram, one of the most appreciated 
phases of our experiment. 

And it was indeed an experiment! 
Like all good adult education pro- 
grams it tried to meet the needs of its 
clientele but, in this case, new needs 
were being discovered so rapidly that 
it grew increasingly difficult to keep 
pace. This instability was aggravated 
by the constant influx of new arrivals. 
The dearth of leadership, other than 
military political, among the 
POW’s made it impossible to allow 
their education program to be as au- 
would have otherwise 
been desirable. At any rate, there has 
certainly never been a more compli- 
cated or challenging educational prob- 
lem than that which faced those who 
started the Koje Island project. 


tonomous as 


Its success certainly cannot be meas- 
ured in the normal way and perhaps 
will not be possible to estimate even 
when the whole story is told. But its 
verv existence is a tribute to the hu- 
manity and vision of the democracies 
represented by the UN Command. 


HELPS for Teachers of the 


AEA Comunittee 


Order from the 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NOW-AVAILABLE... 


Foreign Born, edited by 
ple. 4 issues per vear;, 8 pages per issue; 1.00 per year. 
Evaluation of Education for the Foreign Born, by 


Education of the Foreign Born. 20c. 


Program Evaluation in Adult Education, by Homer Kempfer and the 
on Evaluation. 


Adult Education Association, 


Caroline A. Whip- 


AEA Committee on 


50c. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, 
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WITH THE AEA's PRESIDENT 


As a result of a grant of $8,000 a 
year for four years from the Fund for 
Adult Education, the President of the 
AEA has been relieved of some of his 
“back-home-job” duties, given secre- 
tarial help, and travel funds. It is 
hoped that this will make it possible 
for him to represent the membership 
more effectively and to keep in close 
touch with the Association’s offices, 
its committees, and its activities. 

In the first half of December he at- 
tended meetings of the Operations 
Committee of “Adult Leadership,” the 
Membership Committee, the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, the As- 
staff, and the Executive 
Committee. In addition, he had infor- 
mal meetings in the interest of the As- 
sociation with staff personnel of the 
Office of Education, the National Fd- 
ucation Association, the Fund for 
Adult Education, and the Carnegie 
Corporation. In the course of his trav- 
els he also spoke with AEA members 
wherever and whenever time permit- 
ted to get their person-to-person re- 
actions to what the Association was 
doing and to find out what they 
thought it should be doing. 


sociation’s 


This is the first of a series of reports 
to the membership. They will not be 
comprehensive, but will try to be ac- 
curate reflections of what he sees, 
hears and feels. This month he takes 
us with him on his visit to Boston, 
where he found 


Small Groups and Informal Leadership 


of the 
along Boston’s tree-arched Common- 
long Bost t hed (¢ 


In one loveliest mansions 


wealth Avenue a signficant adult edu- 
caton activity is demonstrating the 
success of an idea. 

Here the Boston Center for Adult 
Education opens friendly doors to a 
cross-sectional group who come from 
all over Boston as well as from more 
distant places. When Dorothy Hew- 
itt, the Center’s director and a long- 
time trail-blazer and pace-setter in the 
field, showed me through the lovely 
rooms, my attention was divided be- 
tween the beautiful setting and the 
vibrant activity housed in every room 
from basement kitchens and furnace 
room to former servant’s quarters on 
the fourth floor. Never have I seen 
more purposeful activity or more in- 
terested participants. 

Why? My hunch is that the Cen- 
ter’s Executive Committee :and_ staff 
have been more sensitive than most of 
us to the values accruing from keeping 
adult groups small and the setting in- 
formal and relaxing. The interpersonal 
relationships that mean so much are 
encouraged; the identification of con- 
tinued learning with everyday life is 
strengthened. 

Here is a high quality educational 
activity setting standards towards 
which the rest of us may strive. 

If you Want to know more about 
the Center, write Miss Dorothy Hew- 
itt, Boston Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 5 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 


Paul H. Durrie 
Director of Adult 
Education 

Des Moines, lowa 
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National Training Laboratory for 1953 


Based upon seven years of pioneer- 
ing research and experience in the 
relatively new field of training lead- 
ers in the skills and understandings 
necessary for developing effective 
‘groups, the National Traininy Labor- 
atory in Group Development will 
hold its usual three-week summer 
laboratory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. The dates will be 
from June 21 through July 11. 


Approximately 110 applicants will 
be accepted for this session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training pro- 
gram is to sensitize leaders in all 
fields to the existence and nature of 
the dynamic forces operating in the 
small group and to help them gain 
skill in operating more effectively 
in such a group. The training pro- 
gram is organized so that each trainee 
group of 15-20 persons is enabled to 
use its Own experience as a labora- 
tory example of group development. 
Group skills of analysis and leader- 
ship are practiced through the use 
of role-playing and observer tech- 
niques. Concentrated clinics give 
training in the skills of the consultant 


and the trainer in human relations 
skills. There is also opportunity to 
explore the role of the group in the 
larger social environment in which 
it exists. Finally, a major portion of 
the last week of the Laboratory is 
spent in specific planning and prac- 
ticing application of Laboratory 
learnings to back-home jobs. 

The Laboratory research program 
in group behavior and training meth- 
ods is an important part of the train- 
ing, and the use of research tools 
which are within the range of the 
Laboratory training program is in- 
corporated into the curriculum. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA and by the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics of -the 
University of Michigan, with the 
cooperation of faculty members from 
the universities of Chicago, Illinojs, 
California, Ohio State, Antioch Col- 
lege, Teachers College at Columbia 
University, and other educational in- 
stitutions. Its year-round research and 
consultation program is supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. For further in- 
formation, write to the NTLGD at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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